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Views on the News 


HE articles in this issue deal with a 
subject that is of more than academi 
interest to many and 


city managers 


other municipal officials. ‘These articles are 
being published to give city officials a wide 
range of views on the relationships ol organ- 


| he 


articles deal largely with organized labor as 


ized labor to the council-manager plan 
such and not just with organized city gov- 
ernment employees. In 
likely that will 


larger role in municipal government and 


many cities it 18 


organized labor assume a 
other community affairs over a period of 
time. When this happens, the conditions of 
employment for organized labor are bound 
to influence greatly the employment condi- 


tions for city In other 


government workers 
words it seems that city government workers 
to ask for of the 


privileges of organized workers in 


are going more rights and 
private 
employment including some type of union 
recognition, employee-management repre- 
sentation on common problems, some type 
of approach to collective bargaining, and 
greater weight for seniority in all types of 
personnel actions 

Metropolitan developments continue in 
the news. A law passed in the state of Wash- 
ington allows the formation of metropolitan 
councils to serve the citizens in larger areas 
by providing sewage disposal, water supply, 
and other 

134) 


consolidated 


public transportation, metro 


politan-type services The act is 


ap- 


proach to metropolitan problems and still 


intended to provide a 
allow local governments within the area to 
provide local services. The Ford Foundation 


has awarded $500,000 to the University of 


North 


program in metropolitan development for 
the South p 136) 


extend over a period of five years and cover 


Carolina for an extensive research 


‘The research work will 


urbanization trends, economic and indus- 


trial development, city and regional plan- 
In Min- 


nesota, a law has been passed to provide for 


ning, and community organization 

a ine tropolitan planning commission to serve 

the Minneapolis-St. Paul area (p. 137) 
Practically all of the 


New Jersey will be reassessed at true market 


real property in 


value by 1959 as a result of a state supreme 


134) 


are lowered, the revenue implications are 


court 


decision (p Even if 


tax rates 


most favorable for all local governments in 
Other 


a statistical method for estimating 


that state finance news i. this issue 
includes 
expenditures tor undeveloper urban areas 
lit f | | | | 
adoption of 
137), 
of charges for 
139) 


ao-it- 


a municipal income 
and establishing a new schedule 
cemetery lots and service 
charges p 


I he 


least one 


yourself trend has invaded at 


city hill (p. 137). Other develop- 


ments of interest to city 


officials include a 


codification of 1 unicipal ordinances (p 
137), development of leisure time programs 


1 9), 


colrn- 


and services for older citizens (p 


installation of telephone-telegraph 
139), 


university agreement on provision of utility 


munications boxes (p and a City- 
services in a newly developed area (p. 135). 


Phe 195 
published (p 


Municipal Yearbook has just been 
133) 


data on social and economik 


New sections provide 
characteristics 
of cities, municipal purchasing, city plan- 
ning, refuse collection and disposal, and 
standards for library services 





Organized Labor and the Council-Manager Plan 


Three points of view on the relationships between organized labor and city officials 


in council-manager cities are presented in the following articles. 


I. VIEWS OF A CITY MANAGER 
By GEORGE E. BEAN* 


City Manager, Peoria, Illinois 


(TH 
council-manager 
Wor ld 


variety of problems in re 


the 
the 


of 


alte 


the rapid growth 
plan 
War 


lationships with the 


second has come a 


special groups that in total make up the 


public. The relationship that is fast becom- 


the dav 


council-managet 


ing critical in 


the 


to-day operation of 
plan and which has 
had litthe formal discussion is that between 


cour i Manaver government and organized 


labor 


Employee organizations have been ac- 


cepted as an important phase of American 
life in public as well as private employment 


hough the basis for organization is ac- 


cepted in both public and private employ- 
ment, the circumstances of its Operation are 
greatly altered’ in 


public employment 


Moreover, in recent years organized labor 
interest 


the 


has risen to a significant role as an 


group in the communit Herein lies 


area ol difficulty and conflict that is becom- 


Ing tmhore apparent as our cities strive to 


maintain and increase services in a period ol 
full employment and inflation 
[hese 


cepted theory of representative government 


difficulties arise because the ac- 


is that all powers are derived from the people 
through law and that such powers must be 
used in the public interest. Final authority 
for action is vested in the elected representa- 
tives of the people, be it the Congress, state 
the city council. A governing 


legislature, or 


body has the very real and arduous task of 


Mr 


years 


* Eprror’s Nort Bean has served as a city 
manager for 21 
Grand Rapids 


Peoria, Illinois 


in Escanaba, Pontiac, and 
July, 1953, in 


He isa past president of the Inter- 


Michigan, and since 


national City Managers’ Association 


(1 


separating the appeals of the many smaller 


groups which together create the govern- 


ment, legitimate as these appeals may ap- 


pear, and measuring them against the re- 


quirements of the public interest 


Administrators appointed by the elected 


representatives, city managers for instance, 


have the parallel responsibility to report and 


advise the governing body on the dete 


mination of public interest in specific cases 
Because the council-managet plan is dedi- 
cated to making the public interest more ap- 
parent and better served, conflicts between 
the demands of public interest and the self 
interest appeals of private groups come to 


the fore more frequently and are more 


clearly defined in cities operating under this 
system 
If we accept these basic principles of rep- 


resentative government we soon become 


aware that government as an employer can- 


not condone strikes. Though some writing 


about this subject has tended to lessen the 


distinction between strikes in public em- 


ployment and those in private employment, 


the basic fact remains that strikes by gov- 


ernmental employees are not allowable un- 
der the conc ept of the public interest If gov- 


ernment derives its just powers from the 


consent of the people, it is untenable to see 
these powers in turn used against the people 
Ihis is recognized by the courts and is in the 


American tradition 


PosITIVE PERSONNEL PROCEDURES 


In absence of the right of public employ- 


ees to strike there must be created fair and 


positive personnel procedures and other 


22 | 
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working conditions which compensate the 
public employee for a right which he has 
gained in private 
cannot be 


employment but which 
transferred to public employ- 
ment. These procedures should include: (1) 
the right to organize for bargaining pur- 
poses, (2) the right of free discussion within 


the administrative jurisdiction of all prob- 


lems related to employment by representa- 


tives of their own choosing, (3) the right to 
appeal over decisions of administrators di- 
rectly to the governing body, and (4) ulti- 
mately the right to appeal directly to the 
people over the decisions of the governing 
body in the same manner and on the same 
with all other citizen 


democratic basis 


groups. Points 3 and 4 listed here are exten- 
sions of the bargaining procedures which are 
availabie to em- 
the 


other hand do have the legal right to strike 


normally not effective o1 


ployees in private industry, who on 


Experience has shown that these rights, 


combined with modern personnel proce- 


dures, are entirely adequate to keep the pub- 
lic employee abreast of 


gains employee 


gains in private industry in cities with the 
council-manager plan 

Related to the no-strike principle is the 
fact that the 


city 


bargaining relations between 


as employer and labor organizations 


representing employees turn on different 
principles from those in private industry 
Ihe discussion of working conditions, wages, 
and benefits is held against a background of 
the public interest with the final decisions 
made by the elected representatives of the 
people. Bargaining in this form is always an 
effort to preserve the interest of the whole 
people in proper relation to the interest of 


city employee groups 


WAGES AND TAXES 
The 


problem in city 


most persistent and widespread 


government today is main- 
taining a balance between wages on the one 
hand and operating necessities such as sup- 
plies, contractual services, and capital im- 
provements on the other 

As city managers acting for city coun ils, 
we are all under serious obligation to main- 
tain physical plant, improve the existing 


level of service, and add new functions when 
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necessary. It becomes more and more dil 


ficult to produce budgets which achieve ef 
ficient service as a result of a balanced struc- 
ture between personal services and capital 


expenditures. In private industry the bar- 


gaining results between labor and employer 


may result in increased costs which are 


passed on to the consumer or taken out of 
capital in the hopes that the competitive 
market In government 


may ease the blow 


Similar increases can only mean a reduction 


in services or an increase in taxes 


Since the governmental unit is using tax 


funds to pay its employees, a sound wage 


policy would seem to require that the public 
agency pay wages that are neither higher nor 
lower than those paid by 


for comparable 


private employers 
work 


lime and again when the rise in the cost 


of government has made new taxes neces 


been 
loo 


often labor opposes the introduction of new 


sary, organized labor has frequently 


vocal in its opposition to the new taxes 
government which are 


methods into local 


aimed at raising the standard of service to 
the people within the limits of available tax 
administrative ofhcials 
the difheult task 


of reconciling the appeal of employee groups 


resources. Each year 


and city councils must face 


with the overriding consideration of the pub 
dif 


which the 


lic interest. Each year it becomes more 


ficult to achieve a balance by 


public interest can be maintained 

The annual negotiations over wages and 
working conditions, often protracted, have 
leaders of 


think 


been 


concern to 
Recent 


le ve ls has 


become a matter of 


municipal employee groups 


ing at both state and local 


direc ted toward the prim iple ol compulsor \ 


arbitration. A good ¢ xample of this thinking 


is a bill introduced in the current session of 


the Illinois legislature. It provides that in 


negotiations between municipalities and 


representatives of firemen groups if agree 


ment is not reached within 30 da after 


negotiations have started, a three-man ar 


bitration board is set up to make a final de 
The 


upon the city 


cision hoard action becomes binding 


council. Such a principle is in 


open conflict with the traditional view of 


governmental power. ‘There is a well known 
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and widely accepted principle of govern- 
ment that the elected representatives of the 
people cannot give away the authority 
which is vested in them only and for which 
they hold the ultimate responsibility 

From 65 to 70 per cent of today’s munici- 
pal budget goes for salaries and wages. I 
compulsory arbitration should prevail, con- 
trol of the budget will be given over for deci- 
sion to a group of people who are not respon- 
sible to the electorate which is contrary to 
the above accepted principle of government 
While there certainly must be open and un- 
hampered discussion in collective bargaining 
so that the employees and their representa- 


tives can express themselves and present 


their requests freely and openly, the use of 
compulsory arbitration would be a damag- 
ing blow to the ideas and traditions of rep 
resentative government and would remove 
from the city council the control of the costs 
of government 


While 


ages a certain degree of centralization and 


the council-managet plan envis 


administrative responsibility, it is based on 


the premise that all control is ultimately in 


the hands of the governing body with the 
city Manager acting only as agent. His ac- 
tions are constantly under review. He usu- 


ally holds no contract and can, at any time, 
be dismissed upon vote of the council. Yet 
compulsory arbitration would divorce the 
governing body from its responsibility and 
transfer a power given by the people to a 
group who are not the people’s representa 
tives and who do not necessarily have a re- 


sponsibility to the public interest 


Competitive Bippine 

Another area of conflict that is more gen 
eral but nonetheless important concerns the 
purchase of goods and services by the mu- 
nicipality through the competitive bid pro- 
cedure. Aside from any legal questions in- 
volved, the average city council would pre- 
fer to purchase union made goods and use 
the services of union people. This is a tribute 
to the strength and influence of organized 
labor throughout the United States 

If, however, the standards for bidding are 
properly controlled, a governing body would 


be failing the public trust in taking a higher 
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bid just because it is a union bid. To do so 
places the power of government which is 
all tt 


side of one group which represents only part 


derived from 


e people unfairly on the 


of the people. To the extent that this is done, 
it removes from labor leadership the obliga- 
tion of selling the advantages of union or- 
ganization to nonunion people and uses the 
power of government against citizens who 


Let 


that of the 60,000,000 or more people em- 


are not union members us remember 


ployed in nonfarm enterprises, little better 
than 25 per cent are members of organized 
labor 
Organized labor is in a position similar to 
many other interest groups in dealing with 
On the one hand it works with 
the 


whom it 


government 
administrative and elective officials for 


welfare and betterment of those 


serves. In this respect its activity is con- 


ceived in the Gompers sense of getting more 
Taken 


however, members of organized labor are 


for the membership individually, 


citizens, and that 


which we call the 


taxpayers members o 


enigmatic but real entity 
public 

While an increase in wages may be of di- 
rect benefit to the employee, he may then 
pay more taxes on his next trip to the city 


ofhice. A 


sembly may sternly lecture the city govern- 


treasurer’s trades and labor as- 


ment on waste and inefficiency only to be 
present en masse at the next council meeting 
to protest on the unfairness involved in tak- 
ing the lowest bid because it is nonunion or 
prison made. Such an inconsistency is cer- 
tainly not unusual in American life, but in 
solving the problems of municipal govern- 
ment in the name of the public interest it 
difficult that 


partial concern for the principles involved 


presents a hurdle only im- 
and wise leadership on the part of labor and 


government can hope to surmount 


PouiricAL ACTIVITY 

One of the thorniest problems that occurs 
in the relations of organized labor with city 
government is in the determination of legiti- 
mate political activity by city employees and 
their employee organizations. In the United 
States we have made continuous and com- 


mendable efforts to encourage all citizens to 
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increase their participation in governmental 
affairs. City employees must also be encour- 
aged to participate in governmental proc- 
esses. However, certain standards of conduct 
relating to political activity have been de- 
veloped in order to protect the employee 
from repercussions due to the political activ- 
ity in behalf of elected officials, as well as to 
guard against the possibility of a city council 
being dominated by employee groups 
through commitments made in exchange for 
campaign help. 

In recent years great strides have been 
made in developing these standards and ap- 
plying them consistently in city government; 
but whenever political factors surround the 
city to the extent that the employees consti- 
tute a powerful or controlling interest group 
in the decisions of governing bodies, the local 
government has departed from its responsi- 
bility to all the people in favor of govern- 
ment for these group interests. One would be 
quite disturbed to see the extent to which the 
idea of city employees as a special interest 
group is being encouraged by organizations 
representing city employees. 

In the exercising of their rights to organ- 
ize, bargain collectively, and use legitimate 
political action it would seem that organized 
labor should measure carefully the demands 
of city employees against the needs of the 
public interest. It has taken American cities 
many decades to divest themselves of boss 
ridden organizations in which the individual 
city employee was a tool or pawn of the boss. 
If the power gained by labor through or- 
ganization is used to run local government 
by and for the city employees instead of by 
and for the people, a serious backward step 
in local government would be indicated to 
the extent that the public interest is neg- 
lected. 

Certainly administrative officials must 
keep firmly in mind the basic tenets of rep- 
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resentative government and their own role 
as agents of the people so that a deteriora- 
tion of these principles is met clearly and 
vocally. They must continue to keep abreast 
of modern methods and new ideas to keep 
cost of service at a level that the citizen can 
afford without a reduction in the standards 
Failure to give such services and to keep 
standards up is a major force that is con- 
stantly sending our problems to higher levels 
of government at increased expense to the 


‘people. On the other hand, labor’s interest 


would be better served at the local level by 
encouraging its leadership to participate ex- 
tensively in the solution of community prob- 
lems rather than demanding a_ preferred 
position as an interest group 


CONCLUSION 

In many cities throughout the United 
States where labor organizations have given 
thought to their responsibility in the public 
interest as well as their duty of representing 
the interests of their membership, their ac- 
tivity in government has aided immeasur- 
ably in lifting standards and providing a 
community service at an increasingly higher 
level. This, I believe, represents the chal- 
lenge of the present situation in municipal 
government to both the leaders of organized 
labor at the municipal level and city man- 
agers. This challenge never can be met suc- 
cessfully by weakening or bypassing the basic 
principles of government. 
These principles require that the elected 
representatives of the people retain and exer- 
cise all of the power of local government and 


representative 


that these powers be used in the public inter- 
est. They also require that channels for the 
expression of minority interest always be 
maintained 


If these principles are always 
adhered to, the difficult problems related to 
public employment can be successfully met 
and solved. 





Il. VIEWS OF A LABOR OFFICIAL 
By ARNOLD S. ZANDER* 


International President, American Federation of State, County, and Municipal Employees 


UCH of labor is opposed to the 
manager plan. We are often asked 
for our attitude because we repre- 

sent so many thousands of employees work- 
ing in council-manager cities. Among or- 
ganized public employees sentiment is di- 
vided. Many of our locals and district coun- 
cils are openly and frankly favorable to the 
manager plan. Favorable sentiment devel- 
ops from good relations with managers and 
continues to exist even after a good manager 
has moved to another locality. We may not 
be interested at the moment in personal rela- 
tionships between organized workers and 
city managers, but it can be said that we 
have had both our best and our poorest la- 
More 


true of 


bor relations in city 
than likely 
organized 


manager cities 


the same thing may be 


labor in general, though very 


probably for different reasons 


AUTHORITY OF THE MANAGER 


Organized municipal employees have 


come to realize that they fare best under 


good, effective, economical and scientific 


administration carried on by a professional, 


competent administrator. They also realize 


that effective administration depends very 
greatly on the city manager as an individual 


and that the usual city manager statute, 


charter, or ordinance gives the manager too 


much authority for the good of the employ- 


ees and often for the good of the manager as 
well. Organized employees believe deeply in 


the democratic process, and the authority 


given a city manager 18 an Open invitation to 


autocracy. It is not necessary that this be so 


We could have all the benefits of the sound 


doctrine underlying the city manager form 


* Eprror’s Nort Mr. Zander was elected the 
first president of the AFSCME upon the founding of 
the organization in 1936 and has been re-elected 
successively since that time. He was a member of a 
study tour of Germany at the invitation of the Ger- 
man government, participated in the recent Ameri- 
can Assembly on “The Forty-cight States—Their 
l'asks as Policy Makers and Administrators,’’ and is 
active in the work of many civic and professional 
organizations 


of government without giving anyone the 
uncontrolled authority of an autocrat 

It is because of this present authoritarian 
arrangement that the community as repre- 
sented by organized labor is often hostile to 
the manager plan. If some of labor has been 
**done out of’? unsound special deal arrange- 
ments through the adoption of the manager 
plan there may be resentment, but it won’t 
be lasting, and the community will benefit. 
If, on the other hand, the manager exercises 
the almost unlimited power given him and 
bars elected officials from interesting them- 
selves in problems of administration or per- 
sonnel matters, the whole community is very 
likely to be resentful 

We appreciate and accept the American 
doctrine of the separation ol powers, legisla- 
tive from executive. There must be suitable 
checks and balances in order to assure some 
measure of democracy. ‘The proponents of 
the manager plan advocate unity of powers, 
the vesting of both legislative and executive 
powers in the manager. They could remove 
great blocks of opposition against the plan 
initially and against the continued use of the 
plan by removing what I think are silly re- 
quirements in basic laws or ordinances by 
which the city makes all 


manager not only 


appointments of the classified personnel, 


the 
members of all boards and commissions and 


but, in many cases he also appoints 
he is privileged to remove them at will, 
sometimes under the specious requirement 
that he shall have good reasons for doing so 

In such instances the recommendation is 
that in the the 


manager form of city government, the city 


made ordinance creating 
manager be charged with the duty of recom- 
mending to the council the appointment of 
officers of the city even though the charter 


shall be 


Furthermore the recommendation 


says appointment made by the 
council. 
is made that the city manager shall recom- 
mend to the council the removal of such of- 
ficials all, of course, for good cause and then 


it is suggested that in the ordinance there 


| 126 | 
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shall be 


ommendations of the city manager shall be 


added the language that such rec- 


presumed to be correct and shall be accepted 
by the city council and the mayor unless it 
shall appear that the city manager is abusing 
his powers 


So long as these bids for power on the part 


of the city manager are a part of the creed of 


the city manager fraternity, labor both in 
the public employee field and in industry 
will the 
manager plan. Laboring people think of ca- 


reers and of 


not accept with confidence city 


to build a 
career upon the whims of one hired individ- 


their families but 
ual clothed with supreme power is futile 
There is no more reason why labor should be 
willing to have the city manager 
the 


membership than should school people be 


exercise 


complete power over destinies of its 
willing to have the city manager appoint the 
city board of education and hire and fire the 
teaching faculties. Supervision in govern- 
ment we must have, but we in labor wish to 
have it with checks and balances and demo- 


cratic moderation 


LABOR PARTICIPATION 


It should be the wish of a city to draw or- 


ganized labor and other major citizen groups 


into participation in city government. This 
action will be difficult unless the city govern- 
ment itself is a kind of cooperative venture 
with wide participation rather than an indi- 
Rep- 


resentation from labor on the city council, 


vidualized operation by one person 
on library boards, on boards of education, 
and particularly on civil service boards and 
retirement Commissions is essential 

Often 


in a municipality is composed of labor 


0 per cent or more of the electorate 
If la- 
bor used such a percentage as a basis for 
discussions and demanded that according to 
its numbers it should be represented, many 
good citizens would stand aghast. ‘The pre- 
vailing idea seems to be that councils will 
more truly reflect the wishes of the public 
and that administrative boards and commis- 
sions will feel and translate better the ideas 
of the public if there is one representative of 
labor in a city council of several members or 
on an administrative board or commission of 


three or five members. 
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No one has come forward with the idea 
that the labor membership in such bodies 
should be directly in proportion to the labor 
vote, and I certainly do not here advocate 
such a proposition. I merely illustrate how 
inadequate are the demands of the public 
with reference to labor representation on 
public bodies. Probably the greatest asset to 
labor from a fuller representation in elected 
bodies and boards and 


upon COTHINISSIONS 


would be a greater feeling of satisfaction 
about its status 

Surely much of the value of winning de- 
clared objectives is the feeling that matters 
submitted to these 


various bodies will be 


considered by them fairly. Greater trust in 
the judgment of such bodies should develop 
when the mass of working people feel that 
the problems in which they are interested 
are to be decided by bodies upon which they 


are fully represented 


INDUSTRIAL DispuTES 

From time to time industrial disputes OC- 
cur. They have in the past and they almost 
surely will in the future. When they develop, 
organized labor expects, and has a right to 
expect, the careful and impartial adminis 
tration of applicable statutes and ordinances 
At such 


suspicions may be aroused. Labor participa- 


times tempers may be short and 
tion in government and acquaintance with 
operations through long standing relation- 
ships can be valuable. Confidence is needed 
at times of crisis, and participation in a 
worthy endeavor breeds confidence in those 
involved 

Impartiality and objectivity are attain- 
able. If we didn’t believe this fact we would 


not have accepted into membership the 
more than 140 police departments now in 
our union. Many of these locals are in city 
manager cities. We have had no complaint 
about the performance of police members of 
our union because we have always insisted 
that they must be governed by their obliga- 
tion as officers and that they be impartial in 
the tasks 


Strikers have no right to expect more than 


performance of their assigned 
fair treatment, fair consideration, and im- 
partiality. It would seem that these expecta- 


tions should be more easily realizable under 
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city management than under other forms of 
government because of the professionalism 
of administration and the objectivity which 
should result therefrom. 


LABOR EXPECTATIONS 

Separate from its specific expectations, 
organized labor wants respect from govern- 
ment for its requirements. I know this is true 
in our union of public employees. A require- 
ment of importance is the right without fear 
or favor to consider objectives through ne- 
gotiations. We in public service are not 
greatly the strike as a 
weapon. We will not use it if there is respect 


concerned about 
for our interests and fairness in consideration 
of them, whether acquiescence in them is 
possible or not. But with the right to or- 
ganize, with the right to discuss through rep- 
resentatives of our own choosing, and to 
have such representatives bargain in good 
faith on matters of interest to the member- 
ship, we are deeply interested and deter- 
mined. 

Probably an expression that would help 
everyone to understand more readily what 
organized public employees wish would be 
to say that they wish to be. accorded the 


Correct appraisement of the problem re- 
quires one to keep in mind that organized 
labor in government operates with manage- 
ment as closely as one part of a complicated 
machine operates with all other parts of the 
same machine. To spell out how-to-do-it 
gimmicks, to suggest specifics, does not con- 
vey to the reading public nor to manage- 
ment the full rounded requirements of or- 
ganized employees. 

Labor expects of managers advanced 
thinking in the field of employer-employee 
relations. ‘Things are happening in this area 
these days which will jar the sensibilities of 
those who do not keep up to date and who 
would like find 


to continue to reason to 


mouth old platitudes about sovereignty, as if 


managers are in fact sovereign lords and 
masters. Personalizing sovereignty is at vari- 
ance with advanced thought in this field and 
leads instead to the doctrine espoused by 
managers that they should have authority to 
appoint and remove employees and officials 
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‘ 


‘removal need not be for cause”’ 
Gooduin v. Oklahoma City, 182 P. 2d 762; 
199 Okl. 26 (1947). 

Advances in employer-employee affairs 
are well exemplified by recently publicized 
developments in Philadelphia. The mayor of 
Philadelphia is quoted in the March 5 issue 
of From the State Capitals as follows: ‘‘Phila- 
delphia now steps forward as the first big 
American city to adopt for its blue [non- 
office workers] and white collar employees 
what has been the rule in private industry 
exclusive bargaining rights in one majority 
union. I am sure that the city and the gen- 
eral public will benefit tremendously from 
the pioneering move we have made.’ 


and that 


The mayor could have made reference to 
another pioneering movement equally ap- 
propriate, namely a health center and the 
magnificent structure in which its opera- 
tions are housed. So long as the spirit of 
brotherly love so well expressed by Mayor 
Dilworth prevails in his city and as far as it 
prevails in other municipalities more har- 
monious, more efficient, hence more eco- 
nomical government will exist. 

Certainly, organized labor expects econ- 
omy from the council-manager plan. When 
labor representatives discuss city manage- 
ment it is generally conceded that profes- 
sional management is economical and ef- 
ficient. ‘These things are wanted. But, like 
everything else, it carries a price tag and 
sometimes it is felt that the price is too high. 
That is the case when a city contracts with 
a low bidder who can operate at low cost be- 
cause he employs unorganized help under 
substandard conditions. That kind of econ- 
omy is not appreciated. It isn’t good for 
labor. It isn’t good for the city. It isn’t good 
for anyone. 

The price of efficiency is too high if em- 
ployees under city management lack a rea- 
sonable degree of security. Security cannot 
be built upon the intentions or the promises 
or even the continued actions over a period 
of years of one individual. If managers are 
going to fight for absolute control over per- 
sonnel they will, of course, be vigorously 
opposed. 

Insofar as they have such authority, they 
could bargain in good faith with their or- 
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ganized employees within the wide limits of 
their discretion. They could bargain away 
their authority to remove employees without 
cause. They could assist in drafting rules to 
govern removals to which employees could 
agree. They could let it be known that they 
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will not resist giving a reasonable measure of 
security to employees and that they do not 
need the authority of an autocrat in order to 
be effective. The attitude of all of labor to- 
ward the manager plan would be greatly in- 
fluenced by such a move toward democracy. 


Ill. VIEWS OF AN OBSERVER 
By ROLLIN B. POSEY* 


Managing Director, College Department, Row, Peterson and Company 


HE relationships between organized 


labor and city 


officials in council- 

manager cities can be seen in better 
perspective if the position of organized labor 
is first examined in respect to municipal gov- 
ernment in general, regardless of its particu- 
lar form. 

In the past, political machines character- 
ized urban politics much more than nation- 
al, state, or rural politics. The machines 
traded favors for votes, and most people who 
needed favors lived in cities. 

During the last quarter century, political 
machines have declined in importance 
Their services to the poor and unfortunate 
have been largely supplanted by govern- 
ment services. The public has become less 
tolerant of shady political practices. Unem- 
ployment has almost disappeared, and the 
economic condition of workers has greatly 
improved both absolutely and in relation to 
other groups in the economy. Does the de- 
cline of political machines leave a power 
vacuum? Will labor organizations replace 
the machines in respect to political power? 

To these questions it is not possible to give 
simple answers. Urban political organiza- 
tions are not all alike. At one extreme there 
are the cities that have never had a political 
machine. West Hartford, Connecticut, is an 
example. There has never been a need for a 
political machine in this community; it has 

* Eprror’s Nore: Mr. Posey since 1955 has been 
with Row, Peterson and Company, textbook pub- 
lishers in Evanston, Illinois. He was professor of po- 
litical science at Northwestern University from 1940 
to 1955 and retains a lectureship in political science 
at the university. He is the author or coauthor of 
five books on American government and has con- 
tributed several articles to PusLic MANAGEMENT on 
labor relations in city government. 


Few if any union- 
In cities like West Hartford, 
where laboring people are a very small seg- 


always been prosperous 
ists live there 


ment of the population, labor is not a sig- 
nificant force in local government, and it 
cannot be 

Then there are hundreds of cities with a 
larger proportion of their populations in the 
working class, the proportion still not being 


large enough for labor to be a major power 


in city elections. In these labor is 


likely 


and 


cities, 
to side with the advocates of reform 
efficiency in government. Labor sees 
that it cannot aspire to a position of domi- 
nance or even to a balance of power 
Cities in these two classes comprise a mi- 


nority of American cities 


Is LABOR HoMOGENEOUS? 


In the majority of cities, labor is at least 
potentially a major political element. Such a 
statement has an assumption built into it, an 
assumption that needs to be carefully ex- 
amined. The assumption is that labor, or or- 
ganized labor at 
group or element 


least, is a homogeneous 

There is some support for the assertion 
Although the United Mine Workers and the 
railway brotherhoods are still independent 
unions, the majority of unions have been 
brought together into one huge confedera- 
tion through the of the AFL and 
CIO. In many metropolitan areas the local 
interunion councils included both AFL and 
CIO members even during the 19-year pe- 
riod of schism 


merger 


Furthermore unionists tend 
to support each other against pressures from 
outside forces; loyalty to the union move- 


ment is emphasized as a high virtue. And 
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within most international (meaning nation- 


al) unions, there has been a pronounced 


trend in the direction of centralized control. 

The unity of organized labor is neverthe- 
less far from complete. At the political level 
this has been demonstrated time and again, 
most dramatically in 1940 in the tightly con- 
trolled United Mine Workers, when John 
L.. Lewis 
Willkie 
F.D.R 


has never come close to the political homo- 


“ordered”’ the miners to vote for 
Yet they overwhelmingly voted for 
instead. Organized labor in America 
geneity of organized labor in Great Britain 

The failure of American union leaders to 
they 
should 


marshal union political behavior as 


marshal union economic behavior 


not be so serious at the level of city govern- 
ment as it is in national politics. Theoreti- 
cally at least, issues at the city level are 
simpler and more obviously linked to labor’s 
interests. Yet unionists vote no more alike in 
than they do in national 


urban elections 


elections. Sometimes, indeed, unionists de- 
liberately vote against the interests of other 
unionists, as in Flint, Michigan, nine years 
ago, when the vote in union wards was most 
that 


em- 


strongly against a millage increase 


would have given a raise to the city 
ployees. 

The fact of the matter is that there is no 
such homogeneous thing as the terms “‘or- 


ganized labor’ or “‘the union movement” 


would imply. When a union is barely catch- 
ing hold in a nonunionized industry, other 
unions will help it. But within the ranks of 
labor there are many conflicts, intraunion as 
well as interunion. The power structure of 
the AFL-CIO reflects this. The AFL-CIO is 
a confederation or association, not a federa- 
tion despite its name, deriving its income 
from the member unions and holding but 
one sanction, the power of expulsion 

The officials of the Teamsters Union in 
Portland, Oregon, seem to have been men of 
easy ethics, using their union positions to 
corrupt local government and advance their 
personal business interests. Where a union 
leader abuses his union for personal gain, he 
will probably try to abuse his local govern- 
ment for personal gain. In a city in which 
local unions are generally led by corrupt of- 


ficials, these officials will help the local po- 
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litical machine, even becoming parts of it. 
In such a city the union officials are a posi- 
tive force for bad government 

In every large city there are good union 
leaders and bad. Oftentimes the good leaders 
are in a defensive position, trying to protect 
their unions against muscle man tactics 
Here a city government can assist the decent 
leaders controlling unlawful 


through vio- 


lence 


KINDS OF ORGANIZED LABOR 


Within organized labor there are three 
groups having an interest in city govern- 
ment. The first group includes the municipal 
employees themselves. Since they are in- 
they often favor affili- 
ating with the AFL-CIO, on the theory that 


they will thereby gain political power. The 


evitably a minority, 


second group includes the building trades- 
men, the workers in the construction indus- 
try. The third group covers the remaining 
unionists. 

The 


wages, reasonable hours, and good working 


municipal employees want good 


conditions. The funds to make these goals 
possible are taxes and other governmental 
revenues. In this respect the position of the 
city worker is quite unlike the position of his 
brethren in private employment. In most 
industries there is competition among em- 
ployers T here is no ¢ ompetition among city 
governments. If one city raises the wages it 


pays to a new high level, that city is not 
placed in a vulnerable position competi- 
tively. The ceiling on wages is a political one, 
the highest tax rate politically possible, that 
is, tolerable to the voters 

The building tradesmen are interested in 
the building code of the city. Oftentimes a 
building code specifically protects a building 
trade, as where the code requires wetwall 
plastering. Specification codes generally fa- 
vor local tradesmen against factory labor 
The building trades unions consider protec- 
tion of the building code to be their para- 
mount interest 

The third group, the rest of the unions, 
have less direct an interest in their local gov- 
ernment. If they can get an indulgent and 
cooperative attitude from the police in han- 


dling strikes, well and good. Short of that, 
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these unions want impartiality on the part of 


law enforcement officials in patrolling labor 
disputes. As unionists in the 
third group want low taxes and good city 


consumers, 


government 

About two-thirds of the budget of the 
typical municipality is spent for personal 
services. If the population of a city is pre- 
dominantly comprised of laboring people, 
the cost of local government is predomi- 
nantly paid by laboring people. In such case 
the interest of the first group, the municipal 
the third 
group, the workers who are not directly af- 


employees, is in conflict with 
fected by their municipal government. 

This was probably the reason why the 
voters of Flint rejec ted a proposed increase 
in the tax rate to give the city employees 
higher wages. The voters wanted to prevent 
an increase in their tax bill. Since most city 
governments suffer from a chronic deficiency 
in revenues, they treat their employees defi- 
ciently, too. It is questionable whether un- 
ionists in private industry will help their 
brethren in city employment if they must 
bear the major share of the cost of doing so. 
It is nevertheless desirable for the municipal 
union to be affiliated with the local AFL- 
CIO from the standpoint of communication 
between the two groups. 


LABOR REPRESENTATION 
Labor union leaders seem to feel secure 
when they have labor men placed on city 
the 
council. This is the situatidn in Milwaukee, 


boards and commissions and in city 
where the mayor frequently appoints labor 
men to the numerous boards of the city gov- 
ernment. The theory of this, it may be pre- 
sumed, is that labor’s representatives serve 
as watchdogs of labor’s interests. 

Under the council-manager form of city 
government, this way of looking out for the 
interests of labor is impossible. There are 
usually very few boards and commissions in 
the council-manager form, and they usually 
have quasi-legislative and quasi-judicial 
rather than administrative powers. ‘The city 
manager, being responsible to the council for 
all administration, is necessarily placed in 
the position of having to look out for the 


general, over-all interest of the city. For this 
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reason, union leaders frequently look at him 
with misunderstanding and suspicion. If he 
is anti-union as well, they hate him 

The position of the city manager is made 
worse by the fact that he, more often than 
not, is forced to consider the general interest 
If the 


members 


more vigilantly than the city council 


council is elected by wards, the 
speak for their wards. If a councilman’s posi- 
tion as warder comes into conflict with his 
position as councilman of the city, the ward 
position is likely to prevail. A majority in the 
council is the sum of a number of ward posi 
tions. But the city manager must necessarily 
think of the good of the city as a whole 

If the council is elected at large, the win 
ners are likely to represent minority groups 
There will probably be several Catholics, 
one small businessman, a labor man, some 
one from the north end of town, and so on 
Election from the city at large does not nec- 
essarily give the councilman a city-wide 
point of view. Only in one city does the sys- 
tem do this 


Oregon City, Oregon, where 


every two years there is one member of a 
three-man council elected from the city at 
large for a term of six years. The election of 
councilmen at large seems to be preferable 
to election by wards, but it does not solve 
the vexatious problem of representing the 
general interests 

The problem is complicated by the lack of 
the meaning of the term 

What is the general in 
terest? Is it the good of the city as 


agreement over 
“general interest 
a whole? 
Or is it a collection of special interests? A 
respec table case can be made out for either 
definition. From the standpoint of practical 
politics, vocal spec ial interests are likely to 
thought 
the 
Sut the profes- 
the 


Indeed, it must often seem 


be accommodated without much 
that 


good of the city as a whole 


being given to vague concept of 


sional city manager cannot surrender 
general concept 


to him that he is the only guardian of it 


COLLECTIVE BARGAINING 

In the overwhelming majority of Ameri- 
can cities, the status of the municipal em 
ployees is established in personnel ordinances 
and regulations and in the annual appropri- 


ation ordinance. There is no collective bar- 
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gaining between the city government and 
its employees, although such bargaining is 
clearly permissible despite a few legal opin- 
ions to the contrary. In few American cities 
has an organization of municipal employees 
gained the right that is considered the heart 
and soul of unionism in private industry 
From a practical standpoint, collective 
bargaining is impossible the 
weak-mayor form of government and very 
difficult in the 
form. ‘The city council may or may not sup- 
port the agreement reached by the mayor. If 


in cities with 


cities with strong-mayor 


the union goes over the mayor’s head to the 


council, the mayor cannot be forced to 


carry out their agreement. A sympathetic 
mayor and a sympathetic council may over- 
come the difficulty inherent in the separa- 
tion of legislative and administrative powers, 
that 


ways be sympathetic officials. Only in 


there will al- 
the 


forms of 


but one cannot be sure 
commission and council-manager 
city government is there the fusion between 
legislative and administrative responsibility 
that is necessary for collective bargaining to 
work. 

In council-manager cities, the members 
sit with the 
in negotiations with the union of 


of the finance committee may 
manager 
city employees. This procedure provides 
council participation in making the agree- 
ment. Council participation is desirable 
since collective bargaining is partly legisla- 
tive and partly administrative in character 

This kind of analysis is probably not re- 
sorted to by unions of municipal employees 
Their attitude toward the forms of city gov- 
ernment is probably not shaped by consider- 
ing the suitability of each form to collective 
bargaining. Their attitude is usually a re- 
sponse to the attitude of incumbent city of- 
ficials toward organized labor. If the city 
officials are sympathetic, the local union of 
city employees will approve the form of gov- 
ernment used in their city. In this respect 
municipal unionists do not differ from other 
unionists. 

From time to here and 


time, in cities 


there, the city manager is accused by one 
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group or another of being a dictator. It is 
inevitable in the operation of city govern- 
ment that hard decisions must be made and 


announced the 


Sometimes announcement 


is left to the manager. He does not have to 
The 


charge of dictatorship hurled at the man- 


run for election, while councilmen do 


ager by groups disappointed in a decision 
Yet 


decision 


may occasionally 


be expected every 
group disappointed in a 


the 


may go 


over manager’s head to council. No 
similar avenue of appeal is possible in the 


mayor-council form 


(CONCLUSION 
The relationship between organized labor 
and a municipal government varies accord- 
ing to how big and strong organized labor 
may be in the community. The relationship 


varies according the local 


to the ethics of 
labor leadership. The relationship varies ac- 
cording to the attitude of the city officials to- 
ward organized labor. The relationship may 
vary according to how the labor leaders con- 
ceive their interests to be best protected in 
the city government 

It is a mistake to assume that labor is a 
homogeneous political voice in a municipal- 
ity. There are at least three sub-groups with- 
in labor—city employees, building trades- 


men, and others—-with different 


stakes in 
the operation of the municipal government. 


The interests of the first and third groups 


may Clash, especially when the third group 
is numerically strong. 
the 


manager 


Under the 
the 


lone supporter of the city-wide point of view 


council-manager form, 


city himself almost 


may find 
‘This may bring conflict with organized labor 
or with its sub-groups. Despite the suitability 
of the council-manager form to collective 
bargaining, such bargaining is a rarity, and 
municipal unions do not recognize the suit- 
ability of the form. They are likely to evalu- 
ate the form on the basis of their like or dis- 
like for the city manager and other officials. 
More may be expected when more experi- 
ence is acquired in American cities between 
labor organizations and city managers. 
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ICMA Publishes 1957 Edition of 
Municipal Year Book 
HE International City Managers’ As- 
sociation has just published the 1957 
Municipal Year Book, the authoritative refer- 
ence work and résumé on municipal activi- 
and statistical data (see Pick of the 
Month). The Year Book has been published 
annually since 1934 by ICMA. 
All of the regular features for the 1957 edi- 


ties 


tion have been revised and brought up to 


date, governmental 


including sections on 
data, personnel administration, salaries of 
municipal officials, police and fire statistics, 
and directories of city officials. The 1956 de- 
velopments in each field of municipal activ- 
ity, such as public works, health, utilities, 
law, and annexations, are also reported by 
outstanding authorities in each field 

New material is presented in the 1957 
Year Book on municipal purchasing, city 
planning, refuse collection, metropolitan 
areas, and other developments affecting city 
government and administration. The pur- 
chasing section presents data for 708 cities 
over 10,000 on appointment of the purchas- 
ing agent, expenditures and number of em- 
ployees for the purchasing agency, pre- 
qualifications of bidders, annual purchase 
contracts, and other statistics. The city plan- 
ning section presents data for 813 cities over 
10,000 on planning agency, organization, 
number of employees, expenditures, capital 
budgeting, acquisition and sale of city real 
estate, and capital reserve funds. Refuse col- 
lection and disposal statistics are shown for 
865 cities over 5,000 population on storage 
regulations, enforcement agency, collection 
agencies, and methods of refuse disposal 

Municipal growth and development are 
reviewed from the standpoint of federations, 
special districts, and other approaches to 
urban area government with particular em- 
phasis on annexations in 1956. Another ar- 
ticle describes social and economic charac- 
teristics of cities from the standpoint of em- 
ployment, and 


population, metropolitan 


status. Standards of public library service 


are surveyed in relation to organization and 
personnel, library resources, and physical 
facilities. A sample library budget for a city 
of 20,000 is presented. 


Statistical Method Developed 
To Estimate Expenditures 


METHOD of estimating municipal ex- 

penditure levels has been developed in 
of Cali- 
fornia city finance conducted by the Bureau 
of Public Administration, University of Cali- 
fornia, Berkeley. The results were published 
in a report, Factors Associated with Variations 
in Muni ipal Expenditure Levels (see Pick of the 
Month) 


The project started with a list of 12 meas- 


connection with a statistical study 


urable characteristics of cities such as popu- 
lation, rate of growth, and per capita prop- 
erty 


valuation. Tests were made of the de- 


gree of association of each characteristic 
with per capita city expenditures. Six fac- 
tors were eliminated as having no significant 
correlation with expenditures. The six fac- 
tors that were retained were population, per 
capita retail sales, population density, me- 
dian number of persons per occupied dwell- 
ing unit, per cent of population growth from 
1940 to 1950, and per capita property valua- 
By statistical correlation analysis it was 


that 


tion 
established cent of all 


Variation in per capita city expenditures is 


nearly 70 per 


associated with variations in the above six 
factors. Most of the variations were related 
to differences in either per capita property 
value or per capita retail sales 

A formula was developed and a set of 
graphs prepared with which it is possible to 
“predict” city expenditure levels from infor- 
mation about the above mentioned charac- 
teristics. This technique can guide unincor- 
porated communities whose residents are 


The 


cost of muni ipal government in suc h com- 


considering incorporation probable 
munities can be estimated from information 
on population, population density, retail 


sales, and other data 
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Court Orders Full Value 
Property Assessment 
HE New Jersey state supreme court has 
ordered Middletown Township to re- 
assess all local property at its true market 
value by 1959. The split decision, four-to- 
three, is expected to bring a revaluation and 
reassessment of practically all real property 
in the state 
At present only one community, Prince- 
The 


state 


ton ‘Township, assesses at full value 
566 the 
assessment ratios ranging 
from 8 to 77 per cent of full value. In Mid- 


dletown ‘Township the tax assessment varies 


other local 


governments in 


have property 


between 14 and 18 per cent thus leading to a 
taxpayer’s suit which brought the court deci- 
sion. ‘The case was initiated in 1955 by a 


woman whose property was assessed at 
$31,000. She contended that adjacent prop- 
erty of similar market value was being as- 
sessed at a different ratio to true value than 
her own property. 

In a related decision the court held that 
nonoperating railroad properties (terminal 
and storage buildings) must be assessed in 
line with taxes on adjacent real property 
the Delaware, 
Lackawanna, and Western Railroad which 
contended that its nonoperating property 
(assessed by the state) was assessed at full 


value while adjacent 


The suit was brought by 


properties were as- 
sessed by local governments at only a frac- 
tion of such value 

Local property tax collections in New 
Jersey in 1956 amounted to $580 million 
With a reassessment of all property to true 
value in the state, total tax collections would 


come to a total of $1,500 million 


Conducts Neighborhood Forums 
for Citizen Information 
__—— of “Know Your City” forums 

are being held in Hayward, California, 
tor stimulate citizen interest in city govern- 
ment programs and provide better under- 
standing of municipal programs and serv- 
ices 
The city in the past has relied upon an 
annual municipal report and a monthly 
news letter sent to civic groups, but this ap- 
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parently was not enough to overcome Citi- 
zens’ lack of interest in municipal affairs. A 
series of seven forums were scheduled at 
strategic locations throughout the city, and 
advance publicity was given by the local 
newspapers and through the municipal news 
letter. In addition, 16,000 post card invita- 
tions were sent to householders from public 
utility mailing lists. School officials cooper- 
ated by having pupils take brochures home 
on the day of the forums and by making 
school assembly halls and auditoriums avail- 
able for the meetings 

At the three forums held thus far, the 
mayor has served as moderator with mem- 
bers of the city council, city manager, and 
department heads also in attendance. Each 
forum is devoted entirely to questions and 
answers. The mayor opens the meeting by 
reviewing such avoiding 


ground rules as 


repetitious questions, including as many 
spectators in the program as possible, and 
deleting questions which are personal or po- 
litical and intended to embarrass individ- 
uals. 


The 


raised by 


variety and quality of 
members of the have 


been surprising. Many of the questions have 


questions 


audience 


concerned public works, but every conceiv- 
able « ity service has been questioned even 
in fields of law, finance, and personnel ad- 
ministration. ‘The forums already have been 
beneficial to city officials in providing better 
information on citizen needs and desires. It is 
hoped too that the forums will increase citi- 
zen understanding of the workings of their 


city government.—S. D. Smirn, city 


man- 
ager, Hayward. 


Act To Establish Metropolitan 
Municipal Corporations 
ETROPOLITAN municipal corpora- 
tions can be organized in the state of 
Washington under authority of an act re- 
cently approved by the state legislature and 
signed by the governor. The act, permissive 
in nature, allows the citizens of the largest 
city in a metropolitan area together with 
those persons living outside the central city 
to organize a metropolitan council to serve 
as the governing body for the metropolitan 
municipal corporation. The metropolitan 
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council can be established provided there is 
a majority vote of the people inside the larg- 
est city and a majority of the voters in the 
‘I he met- 
ropolitan coum il when established will con- 


total area outside the central city 


sist of representatives from mayors, city 
councilmen, and city commissioners of the 
cities and counties in the metropolitan area 
Representation from the governmental units 
would be approximately in proportion to 
their population 

The enabling act provides that the people 
voting to establish the metropolitan munici- 
pal corporation at the same time will vote on 
the area-wide functions the corporation can 
law 


perform. The functions authorized by 


are sewage disposal, water supply, garbage 
disposal, public transportation, parks and 
parkways, and metropolitan planning 

It is the intent of the act to provide ma- 
chinery for the solution of metropolitan 
problems and still to permit the constituent 
governmental units to provide local services 
and to maintain local control. In the field of 
sewage disposal, for example, the metropoli- 
tan municipal corporation would build the 
major interceptor sewers and treatment 
plants while cities, towns, and other units 
would continue to construct and operate 
their own sewage collection facilities 


With the 


participation in the metropolitan services by 


exception of sewage disposal, 


any local government is voluntary. U tility 
types of services would be financed by reve- 
nue bonds paid from charges to the cities and 
Other 
would be paid on the basis of population 
of the 


metropolitan municipal corporation will be 


other governmental units services 


The general or overhead expenses 


paid by each participating unit on the basis 


of assessed valuation. 


City-University Agreements 
on Utility Services 
NN Arbor, Michigan, and the U niver- 
Michigan 


agreements for the establishment and devel- 


sity of have worked out 


opment of public services in 750 acres where 
the university is providing facilities for re- 
search and other purposes 

It is the policy of the University of Michi- 


gan to install all interior utilities, lateral ex- 
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tensions, streets, sidewalks, and other public 
improvements within the university-owned 
area. In addition the new agreements pro- 
vide that the university will pay about 50 
per cent of the capital cost of extending 
utilities to the 750-acre area 

Parke, Davis and Com- 


pany and Bendix Aviation Corporation 


‘Two companies 


each have purchased 55-acre sites for the 


construction of research and laboratory 


The utility cost for these indus- 


trial sites will total about $1 


buildings 
million for a 
wate! pumping station, transmittal lines, 
and a reservoir, and $260,000 for expansion 
of trunk sewers. In addition to the university 
contribution, each of the two companies has 
agreed to pay a share of the cost for utility 
installations. The balance of the utility cost 
for the entire area will be paid out of utility 
revenues ultimately will be 


which reim- 


bursed by benefit payments as other ad- 
jacent areas are annexed and developed. 
Ihe three-way agreement among the city, 
the university, and the two companies is 
based on engineering analyses of the demand 
and usage of each party to the agreement 
The University of Michigan also contrib- 
utes to the city of Ann Arbor in other ways 
including an annual payment equivalent to 
the salaries of seven police patrolmen; a fire 
service payment equal to 18 per cent of the 
fire department budget; special payments 
used to 


for policemen patrol 


parking areas; and university payment of all 


university 


or part of the cost of paving streets adjacent 
Guy © 
administrator, Ann Arbor 


to the campus Larcom, JR., city 


Votes Addition to Municipal 
Water Supply 


HE municipal water supply in San Luis 
Obispo, (18,000), 


1960 following a fa- 


California will be 
more than doubled by 
vorable referendum on a general obligation 
bond issue. Sixty-seven per cent of the regis- 
tered voters turned 


out for the election to 


approve $3,900,000 in general obligation 


bonds. The vote was 4,{ 


4 in favor to 1,985 
opposed, thus exceeding the statutory two 
to-one requirement by 83 votes 

[he bond issue will provide 55 per cent of 


the cost for the construction of a dam and 
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the 
The 


bonds will be paid from water revenues with 


transmission facilities 17 miles from 


present city water treatment plant 


a probable 30 per cent increase in water 
rates. ‘The balance of the cost will be paid by 
the state of California to provide water for a 
state college and a state penal institution lo- 
cated near the city. ‘The dam will provide a 
yield of 8,‘ 


of which the city 


net annual OM acre feet of water 
can use 4,900 acre feet per 
year 

‘T he bond eiection was prec eded by an in- 
tensive 10-week campaign spearheaded by a 
135-member citizens committee appointed 
by the city council. A speakers bureau was 
organized, and 41 talks were given to more 
than 2,500 citizens. An open forum was con- 


ducted which was later rebroadcast. ‘Two 


television debates were held; the second was 
scheduled at the last minute on the night be- 
fore the election. The opponents to the bond 
issue presented their views on television at 
8 p.m. and the proponents purchased time 
for a rebuttal at 10 p.m. Quoting from the 
the 
project, which has federal, state, and city 


local newspaper, opponents of 
endorsement, wrestled the matter to a fare- 
thee-well last night via television and radio, 
and the smoke of the night’s turmoil still 
hangs over the city 

The citizens committee raised $1,800 for 
these and other activities including news- 
paper advertising, direct mailing, and print- 
RicHArp D. MILver, ad- 


ministrative officer, San Luis Obispo 


ing of posters 


$500,000 Awarded for Studies 

of Metropolitan Development 
TT HE Ford Foundation recently awarded 

a grant of more than $500,000 to the 
University of North Carolina for a stepped- 
up program of research and training relating 
to urbanization and metropolitan develop- 
ment in the South. 


‘The grant will extend over a period of five 


years and will enable the university to sup- 
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plement work already under way on three 
major related programs. The first is basic re- 
search on governmental, economic, and so- 
cial problems resulting from current rapid 
This 


around five major groups of studies: (1) 


urbanization research will center 
urbanization trends in the South and how 
southern cities are likely to share in national 
trends of urban growth; (2) economic forces 
and industrial development trends under- 
lying these urbanization trends; (3) public 
policies and the way they affect urban 
growtn; (4) city and regional planning ap- 
proaches for minimizing haphazard and 
uneconomic growth and development; and 
(5) community orvanization and civic lead- 
ership in urban development. 

The second program is designed to en- 
courage cooperative urban research studies 
among the colleges and universities of the 
South. The third program will provide in- 
tensive training and education on problems 
of urbanization for local leaders in southern 
metropolitan communities. 

The research group is made up of mem- 
bers of the Institute for Research in Social 
Science and the Institute of Government. 
Participating are faculty members from the 
fields of political science and public adminis- 
tration, city and regional planning, law, so- 
ciology, economics, anthropology, psychol- 
ogy, and social work. The Institute of Gov- 
ernment will coordinate and administer the 
training program. 

A group of North Carolina cities, known 
as the Piedmont Industrial Crescent, has 
been selected to serve as a laboratory area. 
Tied together by a backbone of railroad and 
the group of 


sized cities extends from Raleigh on the east 


highway systems, medium- 


through Durham, Burlington, Greensboro, 
Winston-Salem, High Point, Salisbury, to 
Charlotte and 


southwest to Greenville, 


South Carolina. 





WHAT AMERICAN CITIES ARE DOING 


Do-It-Yourself Driveways 


R® ‘KVILLE, Maryland, provides night- 
time classes for its do-it-yourself citizens to 
teach them how to build driveways. The classes 
are conducted by the city engineer, and 133 per- 
sons have enrolled. The city also provides basic 
plans, inspects the finished work, and provides a 
dumping area for the excavated dirt. To encour- 
age driveway construction, city crews will break 
out the curb for a nominal fee. The cost to the 
home owner who does the work himself is esti- 
that 
The 


do-it-yourself estimate is $100 for a solid 20 &* 8- 


mated at about one-half of the amount 


would be charged by a private contractor 
foot parking area and $65 for two 20-foot « 18- 
inch parking strips. This estimate includes break 
apron \ 
local bank has offered to finance any construction 
up to $150 per property 


ing out the curb and constructing an 


It is hoped that the pro 
gram will encourage enough off-street parking to 


ease the parking problem in the community 
Metropolitan Planning Developments 


bill 


planning com- 


he Minnesota legislature has passed a 
» 


authorizing a 27-man advisory 


mission for the Minneapolis-St. Paul metropoli- 
tan area. The commission’s jurisdiction includes a 


150 


he commission is charged with making 


five-county area with local governments 
basic 
surveys and developing plans, particularly with 


The 1° law 


creating a metropolitan plan commission tor In 


respect to area-wide problems 


dianapolis and Marion County has been declared 
constitutional in a unanimous opinion of the In 
diana supreme court. The metropolitan commis 
sion now will be able to take over all planning 


and zoning functions in the county 


Codifies Municipal Ordinances 

rhe first codification of municipal ordinances 
in Englewood, New Jersey, since incorporation of 
the city in 1% "4. has been completed ] he new 
code includes all ordinances of the city except the 
zoning ordinance, the building code, ordinances 
of the Health, and ordi- 
nances of special or limited application. ‘The 


En rlewood Board of 


codification includes appropriate chapters by 
subject with headings and cross references; analy- 
ses preceding each chapter; a general index to the 
entire volume; reference notes to state statutes; 
and other references and sources to guide the 
user. The bulk of the work was done by a firm 


specializing in municipal codification work, and 


the city plans to use this organization each year to 


edit and publish a cumulative supplement of 


ordinances 


Passes Home Rule Resolution 
I'he South Dakota legislature has approved a 
home rule resolution which will be voted on at 


the 1958 general election. If approved by the 


electors the amendment will take effect in July, 


1959. Under the proposed home rule resolution 


the adoption, amending, or repealing of a home 


rule charter « in be initiated either by a resolu 


tion of the municipal governing body or by a 


charter commission consisting of at least seven 


members. Submission of the question of electing a 
charter commission to popular vote 


of the 


requires a 


majority vote municipal governing body or 


a prope! petition containing signatures of 10 per 


cent of the municipal voters. Cities would be 
granted all powers unless denied by the constitu- 


tion or positive legislative enactment 


Subdivision News 


w Jersey, has adopted a subdivi- 


sion ordinance for the control of residential devel 


opments Regoulatior are prescribed lor streets 


The 


streets, street 


blocks, lots, and minimum lot sizes real 


estate ce eloper ist provide for 


name signs, curbs, gutters, sidewalks 


iter lines, and street trees in each development 


sewer and 


Residential lots must have a frontage of » feet 
lhe 
bond in lieu 
Napa, Cali 


nal letter on city gov 


and a minimu ),000 square feet 


subdivider must | a performance 


f 


of actual n of utilities 


fornia, issues an iniormati 


ernment r CILI7ZeENS In Newly anne xed 


areas I he { ins intjormation on police 


and h s, fu insurance rates, zoning, 


council meetin taxe ind utility services 


Adopt Municipal Income Tax 


thlehen Pennsylvania, and the near-by 
Hellertown 
Fountain Hill, have ; | ! 
Bethlehe vill 


two lormer com! 


communities ol Freemansburg, and 


al per cent payroll 


in ne tax administer the tax for 
unities and will work under 
nent with Fountain Hill 


Ihe director of finance, the cit 


aco 


sperative arrange 
controller, and 
the income tax director of Bethlehem acted as a 
planning committee to set up ce mpletely mod- 
ernized administrative procedures in tax regula- 
tions All de signed for 


forn 8 are proc essing on 


Sethiehem’s central electronic machine installa- 


tions. General acceptance of the tax was aided 
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substantially by available newspaper publicity 


and by wide dissemination of a brochure which 


answers questions concerning the income tax 


Recent Court Decisions 
Ihe Maryland Court of Appeals, in an unre- 


ported decision, has held that the Baltimore zon- 


ing ordinance is legal which requires the removal 


within five years of any billboard constituting a 


nonconforming use, The court stated that we 


think that in re juiring billboards to leave resi- 


dential areas after a tolerance 


period of five 
the city 


years council has not overstepped the 


line that divides the able j constitutional 


Vayor 


I exXas 


from the arbitrar 


and City Council 


(Grant 
\ Dallas, 
ordinance has ! V | which prohibits 
unions of pub on the grounds of con- 
flict with gen ule law (Be y v. City of 
Dalla 92 \ ( he Arkan 


dustrial Devel een upheld 


As In- 
except 
for those pr 


citie to become 


stockhol ler clopment corpora 
industrial de 


(Halbert 
pment Corpor 


tions and ing 
ment 18 or ax on 


West Helena Industr 
S.W, 2d 80 


Recent Ordinances Adopted 


Ordinances recently adopted by cities include 
directing the city 


official 


Wauwatosa, Wisconsin 


attorney to represent the city as 


lobbyist before the stage legislature in 
and repealing the fran 
chise tax and per cent gross receipts tax on the 
Plains, New York. Franklin, 
has adopted subdivision regulations 


otte I 


subdivision 


bus system in White 
Wisconsin 


requiring that each subdivider must 


prool 
from the school district in which the 
is to be located that adequate school facilities at 
the grade school are or will be available to pro- 
vide for the educational needs of the potential 
number of families that will occupy the subdivi 
sion. If such proof is not given the subdivider 
must pay a fee of $500 per home to the school dis 
Modesto, California 


use olf 


trict 
the 


licenses and regulates 
District of Co 


lumbia prohibits automotive safety belts unless 


ambulances: and the 


they meet current standards of the Society of 


Automotive Engineers 


Ordinances To Regulate Advertising 
Beverly 
rado, have adopted several ordinances regulating 
Den- 


ver prohibits the erection of signs within 600 feet 


Hills, California, and Denver, Colo- 
or prohibiting certain types of advertising 


ol any freeway unless the sign pertains to business 


conducted on the premises and limits the surface 
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area to 150 square feet. The city also prohibit 
advertising signs within 1 


which do 


ducted wholly o 


0 feet of the civic cen 


business con- 
Hills 
distributing 


The 


marquees 


ter area 


verse 
In Beverly 


any person, firm ration 


advertising matter secure a license 


city prohibits the use of awnings and 


for general advertising but does allow a single line 


indicating name, occupation, and address olf 


if letters are not 
Another Beverly 


fire and safety 


tenant more than inche 


Hills ord 


standards fé 


nine 
high nances prescribes 


inatea sign 


Adopts Prezoning Ordinance 
Gslendora, California (11,¢ 
prezoning ordinance to pro 
side the city limits in the ¢ 
the city. Prezoning is the « 
side the corporate limits 
contiguous to the ci 
when the outside area 
plan was started to pro 
planning when annexatu 
ered for large areas. One area 


sisting of 2,6 as chang 


tural to urban and the 


uses 


moratorium on the area until land use planning 
With the 11d 


planne 


and prezoning had been extended 
of a planning consultant, the city 
zoned the outside area and prepared a prezoning 
map whi h wa adopted in accordance with regu- 
lar zoning procedures including a public hearing, 
proper legal notices, and other procedural 


steps 
} 


Prezoning provides some measure of protection 


to subdividers and property owners outside 
because the land use after 


In the 


prezoning to all 


city annexation Is 


known past yea! Glendora has extended 


areas outside the city an area 
of 10 square miles. Master plans for the greater 


Glendora area have been prepared for 


water ae 


velopment. Other master plans are being 


veloped or expanded for parks, industrial devel 


ment, and streets and highways 


To Relocate Fire Stations 
The city 


authorized 


council in Richmond, California, has 
building two new fire stations, on 
near its present site and the other in a new area of 
the city. The action was taken following prepara 
tion of a report by the city planning commissi 
entitled Current Renew of Fire Station I 
Pick of the Month The report analyzes the ma- 


' 
jor changes that have occurred since 1951 affect- 


ation (se 


ing the city’s fire protection. Unfavorable fa 


tors, from the standpoint of fire protection, 


cited including new uter 


construction in the o 


fringes of the industrial area and expansion of the 
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city through annexation with certain areas be- 


yond the reach of existing fire stations. Factors 


which have i nproved the city’s fire problem in- 
clude 


the de ne in population from 99.000 to 


about 70,000 and the elimination of temporary 
war housing. The that the fire 


protection standards are adequate or even more 


survey show ed 


than adequate in the central business district and 
most of the built-up areas of the city. The de- 
ficiencies lie in certain industrial areas and open 


land Lhe 


! that appropriate sites 


to be developed for 


ommendat 


residential use 


ion 1s made 


be reserved through subdivision regulation in 
new residential sections. The report includes an 


National Board of 


vriters together with consideration of 


analysis of the standards of the 
Fire Under 
location of 


Lopogr. ature the 


the lov 


railroads, 


ition ol existing and proposed lreeways, 


and industrial and commercial deve lopment 


Dedicates New City Hall 


and garage and warehouse 


building hav licated in Camden, South 


Carolina, as part of The city 


000 square feet of floor space and 


land 


building includes a combination 


a new cil center 


) 


hall contains 


vas built for $265,000, exclusive of and 


furnishings 


pump f ind cooling; a drive-in ramp to 


permit unloadin 4 prisoners directly into the 


search room basement of the building: a 


drive-in window for paying utility bills and park- 


ing tickets; and a night depository. The building 
houses staff for administration, engineering, fi 


nance, police, fire, jail, and city council 


and 


ourts. The building is located on a seven-acre 


center which also includes a new 


id a parking lot to accommodate 


Activities for Senior Citizens 
Palo Alto 


and services 


California, has several progran 


timed to provide leisure time activi 


ties for its senior citizens. A social night for senior 


citizens is held every Friday in a library recrea- 


tion hall, and a card party is held every Saturda 


night at the con inity center. In addition these 


persons participate in other recreational pro- 


grams including club groups and the community 
theatre. |] i vides a lawn bowling green 
in a park ( by senior citizens with a club 


In April the city 


S-acre park 


house and a | re lawn area 


$400. 000. 1 ith ex- 


ilities for semior citizens includ- 


space for 


equipment and | I 


horseshoes, shuffleboard 


AMERICAN CITIES ARE DOING 


Regulates Private Ambulances: 


An ordinance recently passed in Ta 


Washington, provides for the licensing and 


lation of private ambulance operators 


cense applic ant 


ust pay an annual license 
$50 and post a performance bond of $1,000 


addition the licensee must carry liability insur 


ance for bodily injury of $100,000 per person an 


$300,000 per accident and property damace in 


surance of $10,000. The applicant must furnisl 


identification information, a description of the 


| 


hourly availability of ar a description 


of the « 


bulances, 


olor scheme or insignia to be used on each 


motor vehicle, certification from the police chief 


that riiniiuin equipment and varage facilities 


have been met, and certification of insurance 


coverage. Kach ambulance driver must submit an 


application, including fingerprints and 


phe Tt 


graphs, to the police chief who n es the 


Sary investigation prior to issuing the driver's 


license he ordinance gives the city manager au 


thority to promulgate rules and regulations coves 


ing police department licensing, e and 
Such 


ect to 


tiipine nit 


garage facilities, and ambulance charges 


rules and regulations, upon motion, are sul 


approval he city council 


Installs Telephone-Telegraph Boxes 
Los Angeles has aw 


installation of 


arded a : for the 


0 special alarm be combining 


telephone and telegraph apparatus for 


emergency communications, The new system is 
being installed and will be in operation by early 
Red boxes, mounted in the 


Stuurmmimeg;r Satiic Way as 


telegraph fire alarn xes, will be equipped with 
When the 


handset, the 


tele phone 


s picked up fron the 
box loc ‘ automatically re 


corded on t ape At the sar time the person re 


porting the emergen can directly to the 


operator and provide specifi details about the 


| Operates on a single electrical 


ng for a flashing light on top of the 


ell as telegraph and telephone communi 
boxes are used in conjunction with a 


I he 


harbor area of the 


fire alarm telegraph switchboard 


is being installed in the 
city 


together with other equipment including re 


transmission circuits for fire calls, telephone cir 
police 


circuits All of the 


cus for fire and department use, and 
telet pe eq pment im 6city 


owned and maintained 
Raises Cemetery Charges 
‘ har es ha c 


Michigan 


vey of fees and charges in nine other cet 


Lot prices and cemetery 


‘ased in PI 


been in 


mouth on the basis of a 


eteries 


in the area. Prices for burial lots now range fron 
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$3 


crease ol 


to $3.60 per square foot and represent an in- 
$1.25 to $ ver former rates. Fees 
and charges also have been increased for inter- 
ment, disinterment 


mausoleum services 
other 


The 
cl 


harges in other cemeteries and costs t« 


cemetery services study reviewed 


» the cit 


for wages at straight time, overtime pay, invest 
ments for perpetual care, tr 


ick rental, and over- 


head costs 


Pedestrian Safety Program 
Ihe police department in Santa Cruz, Cali- 
fornia, has completed an « 
for 1 


kindergarten through the 


ight-week program in 


pedestrian safety 600 school children in 


third grade 


The pro- 


gram included all public and parochial schools 


under the sponsorship of the city government and 


the public school syster ach class was pre 


pared by the teacher presenting lectures, class 


participation instruction 
film, The 
police officers 


and the showing 
Talking Car. The follow 
conducted a demonstration at 
the 


demonstrate in a sin ple 


ol a 


salety ing da 


an 


Intersection near school to explain and 


and direct manner the 


fundamentals of pedestrian safety. Interest was 


maintained by 


having the 


class 
arked 


allowing pupils to cor 


entire partici- 


pate, by crossing street ith and un 


marked crosswalks and by 


rect police othcers Wwhig 
rules [he ) 
followed by ] » 


questions 


intentionally violated 


salety inute demonstration wv 


as 
for 


poli e ofthcers 


inutes in the classroom 


and answers by the 


NATIONAL TRENDS 


[term 


Figure 


Consumers Pri e Inde x 
Municipal Bond Index 
Motor Vehick 


Nonfarm Dwelling | 


Deaths? 100,000 pop 


nits* In 1000s 


Construction Cost Index 1947-49 


100 


! United States Bureau of I 
of family budgets of wage 


Statistics 
earners and lower 


1951 


justed index revised in January 


2 The Bond Buyer. This 


yields vary inversely with bond prices 


Current 


index averages bond yields of 15 large 
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Each pupil received a certificate of attendance 
ipon completion of the instruction. The program 
will be repeated in 1958 and subsequent years for 
the kindergarten and first grades 


Begins Fire-Police Integration 

A New York Times dispatch reports that the 
first step in the integration of fire and police 
forces in Dearborn, Michigan, has been taken 
with authorization from the city council to buy 
24 station wagons. The cars will be operated 24 
hours a day as combination fire and police patrol 
cars and will replace 20 police patrol cars now in 
The will carry two-way 
radios, fire extinguishers, gas masks, and other 


yublic safety equipment 
| 


use Station wagons 
Ihe cars will be manned 
by selected policemen and firemen who have re- 
ceived special training in each other’s duties, and 
all be 


trained in both types of operations three 


recruits for 


police and fire work will 
The 
fire stations in the city will be manned only by a 
skeleton force of firemen to maintain equipment 


and drive to the scene of fires. One of the 24 sta- 
tion wagons always will be patrolling within one 


mile of any possible fire. Policemen and firemen 


taking the specialized training will receive addi- 
tional annual pay of $100 for policemen and $200 
for firemen. Current salaries for Dearborn police- 
men at $4, 
$5.40 


start OO per year to a maximum ol 


firemen start at $4,600 per year to a 


maximum of $5,30 


IN SELECTED FIELDS 


Same 
Month 
Last Year 


Previous 


Month 


Lowest 
1956 


Highest 


in in 1956 


Apr 
16 
Mar 
Apr 
Feb 


114.9 


> 69 


108 


132.8 132.8 


This index averages the cost of items making up 70 per cent 
salaried workers in 


46 large cities. Figures shown are the ad- 


cities, four states, and one water district; 


* United States Bureau of the Census and National Safety Council. Rate per 100,000 population based 


on deaths in cities over 10,000 
‘U.S, Bureau of Labor Statistics 


> U.S. Department of Commerce 


Number of urban and rural nonfarm dwellings actually started 


Composite index of material and labor costs 
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ResIpENTIAL GROWTH PATTERNS IN METROPOLI- 
TAN Areas. By Uriel Manheim. Urban Land, 
March, 1957 (entire issue). Urban Land In- 
stitute, 1200 18 Street, N.W 
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Cost-Typ1 


Washington 6, 


Washington 6, 
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nited States Bureau of 

the Budget, Washington 25, D.C. 1957 
Dest MUNICIPAI 
1957 (entire is- 
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1313 East 60 Street, Chicago 37 
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16pp 
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50 cents 
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Public niversity of 
necticut, Storrs. Revised edition, 1957 


$1.25 
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19pp. 50 cents 
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niversity of 
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Use Survey Manuat. By John R. Hamburg. 
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West Madison Street, Chicago 44. 1956. 74pp 
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Planning Commission, City Hall, Cincinnati 
1957. 10pp 
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1957. 27pp 
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PLANNING. By 
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345pp. $4 
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Department, 
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Washington 
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48pp 
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Washington 
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ors, Six Elk Street, Albany. 1' 8pp. $1 
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Opp 
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mond, California. 19° 
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1956, 144pp. $1.15 
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BLIGHTED... 





Think urban renewal is just for big cities? 


No, modernization of the “central city’’ section 
is not a problem for only the big cities. It’s a 
problem confronting every community which 
wants to keep its downtown area thriving. 

A first step in checking ‘“‘decay”’ in your busi 
ness district is to determine if your public lighting 
system is For dark, 
streets reduce the hours of business, discourage 


up-to-date uninviting 
visitors, and spawn accidents and crime. 

Trade follows the light. Brightly lighted shop- 
ping streets attract out-of-town shoppers, as well 


as helping to hold local customers. Real estate 
values stabilize, even rise, as the business pace 
quickens. Community pride and spirit soar as the 
shadows lift, setting the stage for further civic 
improvements. Good lighting is contagious! 

See your downtown section in a new light! No 
other works can be 
achieved at such low cost, or in such a short time. 
Begin planning your relighting program—right 
away~—with the help of your electric utility. 


General Electric Co., Schenectady, New York. 
455-16A 


major public program 


GENERAL @@ ELECTRIC 
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Simplify performance budgeting with Burroughs 
Sensimatic Control-Input Equipment 


New Burroughs Sensi- 
matic Control-Input 
Equipment wraps up 
your performance budg- 
eting and, as a by-prod 
uct, automatically pro- 
vides punched tape or 
punched card records 
for preparing: 


¢ Expenditure Distribu- 
tion 

¢ Payroll Distribution 

¢ Reports and Statistics 

¢ Office Audit and Con- 
trol 

¢ Inventory Reports 


r 
| 
| 
| 
| 
! 
| 
| 
| 
| 
! 
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| 
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| 
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! 
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Burroughs Sensimatic Con- 
trol-Input Equipment gives 
you faster, simpler processing 
of your performance budget 
ing. And, as a by-product, pre 
pares punched tape or punched 
card records for easy conver 
sion to statistical reports and 
analysis 


With Sensimatic to Punched- 
‘Tape or Sensimatic Direct-to- 
Card Equipment you enjoy 
the Sensimatic’s unchallenged 
speed and versatility 
of operation 


Its ease 
Its exclusive 4 
jobs-in-1 control panel which 
makes all machine 
and completes any job after 
simple indexing of amounts 
and a light touch on the motor 
bar by the operator. Thus, 
manual operations are so few, 


decisions 
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beginners quickly become 


experts, 

The simultaneous punch fea 
ture (to tape or card 
all the data entered 
Sensimatic data can 
easily be converted into the 
reports and analysis so vital to 
any administration 


records 
into the 
‘These 


Demonstration? Call our near 
est branch office. Or write 
Burroughs Corporation, Detroit 
32, Michigan 


Burroughs 
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Here are just a few cities taking advantage of the economies and 
sanitation made possible by the Dempster-Dumpster System! 





PICKS UP HAULS 


Before and After MONAHANS, TEXAS 
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ROANOKE, VA. NORFOLK, VA. 


Rt. 
art 


Before and After 


NASHVILLE, TENN. 


BOSTON, MASS. 
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PAMPA, TEXAS ATLANTA, GA. 
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DEMPSTER BROTHERS, Knoxville, Tennessee 


MENTION YOUR MAGAZINE WHEN INQUIRING 


PLAINVIEW, TEXAS NEW YORK CITY 


JERSEY CITY, N. J. 
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CITIES AND TOWNS all over America, like 
those below, have found in the Dempster- 
Dumpster System the solution to unsanitary 
and costly refuse collection with conven 
tional trucks, drivers and loading crews 
Among them are more than 30 with City 
Managers. You can equip one truck with a 
hydraulically operated Dempster-Dumpster, 
and with only one man, the driver, serve 
scores of big detachable, rat-proof, fire 
proof containers You eliminate loading 
crews You increase efficiency, sanitation 
and city-wide cleanliness. A survey of your 
commercial refuse problem may be arranged 
without obligation by writing to us now 
Manufactured by Dempster Brothers, Inc 


DENVER, COLO. 


i, j 


CINCINNATI, 
“ae ie 
\- a 
} \ 
I er 


TUSCALOOSA, ALA. 
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BLACK & VEATCH 
CONSULTING ENGINEERS 
1500 Meadow Lake Parkway, Kansas City 14, Mo. 
Water Supply Purification and Distribution; 
Electric Lighting and Power Generation, Trans- 
mission and Distribution; Sewerage and Sewage 
Disposal; Valuations, Special Investigations 
and Reports 


LOUIS J]. KROEGER 
and ASSOCIATES 
Management Consultants — Personnel Services 
Administrative Improvement Programs ¢ Budget 
Planning and Control « Job Classification and 
Salary Plans « Purchasing and Inventory Con 
trol « Complete Personnel Testing Service 
64 Pine Street * San Francisco 
Los Angeles Washington 





THE J. M. CLEMINSHAW CO. 
APPRAISALS — REVALUATIONS 
Public Appraisal Service Is a Public Trust 


Specializing in the Revaluation of Real Estace 
and Personal Property for Local Tax Equaliza- 
tion Purposes. Illustrated brochure upon request. 


Union Commerce Building, Cleveland 


BURNS & McDONNELL 


Engineers — Architects — Consultants 


Kansas City, Missouri Phone 
P.O. Box 7088 DEIlmar 43-4475 





LADISLAS SEGOE & ASSOCIATES 


City Planners — Consulting Engineers 
Comprehensive City Plans « Zoning Plans, Or- 
dinances and Expert Testimony « Traffic, Trans- 
it, Transportation Studies « Housing Surveys « 

Urban Redevelopment & Housing Projects 


811-812 Gwynne Bldg. « Cincinnati 2 


GREELEY & HANSEN 
Engineers 
Water Supply, Water Purification, Sewerage, 


Sewage Treatment, Flood Control, Drainage, 
Refuse Disposal 


220 South State Street Chicago 4 





J. L. JACOBS & COMPANY 
MANAGEMENT CONSULTANTS AND 
ENGINEERS 
Surveys — Reports — Installations 
Organization « Procedure « Budgetary Controls 
Property Valuation and ‘Tax Equalization 
Job Evaluation « Classification « Salary Plans 
Fringe Area Problems « Facilities 


54 West Jackson Boulevard Chicago 4 


S. R. DeBOER & CO. 
Planning Consultants 
City and County master plans—Trade Territory 
surveys—Street plans—Zoning—Park and Rec 
reation plans—School plans—Public Buildings 
Redevelopment— Subdivisions 
Shopping Districts 
Consultations and Lectures 
515 E. lliff Ave Denver 10, Colorado 








GEORGE W. BARTON 
and ASSOCIATES 
Traffic — Parking — Transportation Engineers 
Phone: Greenleaf 5-8646 


600 Davis Street Evanston, Illinois 


C. H. HOPER & COMPANY 


UTILITIES ENGINEERS 
Electric — Gas — Water — Sewer 
Rate Studies « Financial and Economic Analy 
ses * Planning « Feasibility Reports « Valua 
tions « Organization and Management ‘Studies 


First National Bank Bldg « Denver 2, Colo 








METCALF & EDDY 
ENGINEERS 
Water, Sewerage, Drainage, Refuse and 
Industrial Wastes Problems 
Valuations Laboratory 
Statler Building « Boston 16 


Airports 








WORDEN & RISBERG 
MANAGEMENT CONSULTANTS 
Surveys ¢ Procedure studies ¢ Job evaluation 
Maintenance control « Licensing: and 
inspectional procedures 


Fidelity-Philadelphia Trust Bldg. - Philadelphia, Pa 





PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION SERVICE 
CONSULTING—RESEARCH—PUBLISHING 
Consultants to Cities and Other Public Jurisdictions 
Surveys and Installations 
Organization, finance, personnel and all other fields of public administration 
at all levels of government 


WASHINGTON, D.C. 


1313 E. GOTH ST., CHICAGO 37, ILL 


SAN FRANCISCO 








MANAGEMENT INFORMATION SERVICE 
A Service by Mail to Cities at an Annual Subscription Pee Based on Population 
Includes prompt replies to specific inquiries, special monthly 
reports, Public Management and The Municipal Y ear Book 
INTERNATIONAL CITY MANAGERS’ ASSOCIATION 


1313 East 60th Screet 


Chicago 47, Illinois 








WHEN WRITING TO ADVERTISERS, PLEASE MENTION PUBLIC MANAGEMENT 
































Yow avatlable 
THE MUNICIPAL YEAR BOOK 1957 


TWENTY-FOURTH ANNUAL EDITION 


“The Municipal Year Book 
is the most useful and 
comprehensive reference 
source on municipal trends 
in the United States.” 
The American City 


“The Municipal Year 
Book is to be highly rec- 
ommended as the most 
comprehensive, eminently 
practical reference work 
in its field.”—National Mu 
nicipal Revieu 


| “The Municipal Year Book 
| answers a very substantial 
number of the day-to-day 
questions of local offi- 
cials."-—American Munic- 
ipal Association 


“No city manager should 
be without this Year 
Book.”—Ray W. WILson 
City Manager, Phoenix, | 
Arizona | 








PARTIAL TABLE OF CONTENTS 


PART ONE PART FOUR 

Governmental Units Municipal Activities 
Municipal Highlights of 1956 
Metropolitan and Urbanized Areas 
Metropolitan and Fringe Area Changes 
Urban Places and Population 
Governmental Data for Cities Over 5,000 
Functional Characteristics of Cities Police Department Data 

Refuse Collection Practices 


Developments in 1956 in Each City Activity 
lables Giving Individual Data: 

City Planning Data 

Fire Department Data 


PART TWO 
7 PART FIVE 
Municipal Personnel P : . 
a Directories of Officials 
Developments in 1956 
Professional Organizations of City Officials Mayors, Clerks, Finance Officers, Public Works 





Salaries of Chief Municipal Officials 
Personnel Organization, Number of Employ 
ees, Payroll, Hours of Work, Overtime, etc 

Cities Over 10,000 


Directors, Fire and Police Chicfs in all Cities 
over 10,000 by States 
Mayors and Clerks in Cities 5,000 to 10,000 
Council-Manager Cities and City Managers 
| 


PART THREE 


“oe . IN ADDITION FOR EACH 
Municipal Finance 


MAJOR ACTIVITY 


Developments in Finance Administration 


Assessment and Purchasing New Books and Reports Issued in 1956 
Municipal Purchasing Data Selected Model Municipal Ordinances 
Revenues, Expenditures, and Debt Analysis of Court Decisions Affecting Cities 


Approximately 600 pages. Clothbound. No advertising 
Price $10, postpaid 


PHE INTERNATIONAL CITY MANAGERS’ ASSOCIATION 
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